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"I sometimes wonder, G.B.S., how much of your teaching, years
and years  of it, has reached the merrymakers a few yards away.5'
"None, I hope," G.B.S. answered. "That is why they keep well away
from. me. It would be fatal to live in a village where they thought me a
great man. Much better that I am considered rich. In a village a rich man
is respected, a great man suspected. I am sure I would have lost my sense
of humour if I took to drink. These tilings act in an opposite way with
me and so I would have lost my livelihood. My father never laughed
when he was drunk. On the occasion when he mistook the garden of the
Dalkey Cottage for the gate and made a concertina of his hat by butting
at it, the laughter which could be heard did not come from the drunken
father but from the sober son. I do not mind in the least making a fool of
myself, I am built that way. There is a professional reason for not drinking
alcohol, the work I have to do depends for its quality on a very keen self-
criticism. Anything which makes me easily pleased with myself instantly
reduces the quality of my work. Instead of following up and writing down
about two per cent of the ideas that occur to me on any subject, I put
down twenty per cent if I go to work under the comfortable and self-
indulgent influence of a narcotic."
"In most jobs, of course, people don't use the whole of their minds.
The work is so automatic and uninteresting that they long for the
emotional side of their lives to be used up at the local, the cinema and the
theatre."
"Well, they have me to talk about," G.B.S. said. "They haven't far
to go for their heroes. My clothes, my meals, must be a constant source of
amusement. But now that I have a big house, a Rolls Royce, a piano and a
maid to open the door, they respect me sufficiently to hide their contempt."
"I was invited once to give a poetry reading at a local," I said.
He lifted an eyebrow as a dog cocks an ear.
"I found a very appreciative audience," I continued, "I read Oscar
Wilde s Ballad of Reading Gaol"
"And  how  did they  swallow  the   synthetic   stuff?"   he   asked.
"They stopped swallowing while they listened," I answered.
"I meant the poetry. Irishmen excel in laughing and crying, that is
why they talk so much. When you hear an Irishman crying, then you
enow that he is laughing at you; and when he is laughing, he is hiding
lis tears. Oscar and I were born the same time. He died crying, I'll
?robably die laughing."